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Are  You  Listening? 

12  Monitoring  customer  chatter  on  social  networks  such  as  Twitter  can  /ieid  big  business  benefits, 
especiaily  if  IT  integrates  social  CRM  with  other  systems. 
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Are  You  Listening? 

12  Monitoring  customer  chatter  on  social  networks  such  as  Twitter  can  yield  big  business  benefits. 


IT  Education 
On  a  Budget 


Steer  Clear  of 
Consolidation  Potholes 


Intel  Lab  to  Focus  on  Human  Side  of  IT 


INTEL  CORP.  is  creating  a  new  research 
lab  dedicated  to  figuring  out  how  people 
want  to  use  computers  in  the  future. 
Justin  Rattner,  Intel’s  chief  technology 
officer,  announced  the  formation  of  the  lab, 
dubbed  Interaction  and  Experience  Research, 
at  the  company’s  annual  Research  Day  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  last  month. 

“Better  technology  isn’t  enough  these  days,” 
Rattner  said.  "What  the  individual  values 
today  is  a  deeply  personal  information  experi¬ 
ence.”  He  said  that  Intel  has  assembled  a  team 
of  user-interfiu;e  technologists  and  social 
scientists  "to  create  the  next  generation  of  user 
experiences.” 

Intel  fellow  Genevieve  Bell  will  lead  the 
lab,  which  will  “build  on  15  years  of  research 


do  with  technology,”  she  added. 

Bell  said  Intel  wants  to  marry  these  human 
insights  with  the  company’s  computer  re¬ 
search  to  create  new  technologies. 

Manny  Vara,  a  technology  strategist  at 
Intel,  said  in  an  interview  that  the  company 
is  putting  a  strong  new  emphasis  on  studying 
people,  how.they  use  technology  now  and  how 
they  want  to  use  it  in  the  future. 

“In  to  to  20  years,  we  probably  won’t  even 
think  of  it  as  computing  anymore,  if  we  do 
it  right,"  said  Vara.  “It’ll  just  become  part  of 
what  you’re  doing.” 

For  instance,  today  people  talk  a  lot  about 
social  networking,  he  said,  but  in  a  few  years 
digitally  connecting  with  people  socially  and 
for  business  will  become  routine. 


such  as  marketing,  health  care  and 
urban  planning. 

■Predictive  analytical  skills  are  in 
high  demand”  in  all  areas  of  busi¬ 
ness,  said  Suzanne  Fogel.  chair¬ 
woman  of  DePaul’s  department 
of  marketing.  Predictive  analytics 
use  data-mining  techniques  to 
build  models  that  make  predictions 
about  future  behavior.  For  example, 
organizations  use  predictive  analyt¬ 
ics  tools  to  analyze  customer  churn 
and  the  impact  of  social  media  on 
consumer  buying  habits.  Fogel  said. 

"We  realized  that  no  one  of¬ 
fers  this  kind  of  business-focused 
predictiye  analytics  program."  she 
said.  'There  are  some  business  in¬ 
telligence  degrees,  but  there  is  no 
degree  in  predictiye  analytics." 

The  program,  which  starts  in 
September,  will  be  offered  through 
the  uniyersity’s  new  Center  for  Data 
Mining  and  Predictive  Analytics. 

The  center  includes  faculty  from 
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City  Aims  for 
Easy  ERP  Plan 

Indianapolis/Marion  County  IT  execs  hope  to 
avoid  failures  that  have  hit  similar  projects. 
ByJaikumarVijayan 


IT  executives  also  plan  to  tap  experts  from  both  Oracle  and 
Zanett  to  help  train  internal  staffers  to  use  the  new  technologies, 
said  Aaron  Hood,  ERP  project  director  for  the  Indianapolis  and 
Marion  County  Information  Services  Agency. 

He  added  that  city  and  county  planners  have  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  compiling  a  list  of  almost  5,000  business  requirements  to 
ensure  that  the  system  meets  the  needs  of  users. 

However,  the  joim  IT  shop  is  also  “committed  to  implementing 
the  products  as  vanilla  as  we  can”  to  ease  adoption,  said  Baker. 
“We  have  as  much  opportunity  as  we  need  to  modify  them  later." 

The  PeopleSoft  ERP  software  replaces  a  bloated  homegrown 
system  that  still  includes  separate  city  and  county  applications 
for  crucial  back-office  functions  such  as  payroll,  human  resources 
and  order  management,  even  though  the  governments  have  been 


Y  HODGKINS. 

:  PRESIDENT.  TECHAMERICA 


U  It’s  going  to  cost  the 
federal  government, 

we  believe,  more  money  by 
taking  this  action  than  they 
will  actually  be  saving. 


Feds  Pull  the  Plug  on 
Funding  for  IT  Projects 

The  Obama  admini^ation,  citing  waste,  has  frozen 
spending  on  30  IT  projects  as  s^encies  work  to  create 
new  plans.  By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


Trey  Hodgkins,  vice  president  of 
national  security  and  procurement  policy 
at  TechAmerica,  an  IT  industry  trade  asso¬ 
ciation,  said  that  even  a  temporary  halt  to 
such  projects  could  prove  to  he  a  costly  hit 
for  some  of  the  large  IT  vendors  and  inte¬ 
grators  working  on  them.  The  companies 
could  lose  millions  of  doHars  in  fees  while 
spending  significant  sirms  to  redeploy 
hundreds  of  IT  workers  to  other  jobs. 

He  also  suggested  that  hahir^  the  projects 
and  waiting  until  IT  modernization  plans 
are  approved  to  restart  them  would  increase 
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a  sorprise?  The  study 
provided  a  quantitative 
estimate  that  encapsulat¬ 
ed  the  problems  people 

facilities.  It  showed  that 
this  was  an  issue  in  the 
aggregate.  People  didn't 
know  just  how  hig  it  was. 


Hwtc^  boon  critkisin 
rofarding  the  amount 
of  electricity  that  larfo 
cloud  computing  dau 


comes  from.  1$  that  fair? 

No,  I  don’t  think  it’s  fair 
at  all.  Cloud  computing 
data  centers  are  much 
more  energy  efficient 
than  standard  in-house 
data  centers,  and  moving 
bits  instead  of  atoms  is 
a  very  good  thing.  The 
electricity  used  for  the 
cloud  computing  daU 
center  allows  you  to  do 
a  lot  of  things  in  the 
economy  that  ate  much 
better  from  an  envi¬ 


ronmental  perspective. 

People  don’t  have  to  go  soroewhete  —  with  videocon¬ 
ferencing,  you’re  moving  bits  instead  of  atoms. 

Those  things  turn  out  to  be  much  more  important 
to  the  enviionment  than  just  the  electricity  used  by 
the  data  center.  Cloud  data  centers  are  allowing  us  to 
accomplish  our  goals  in  a  way  that  is  less  damaging  to 
the  environment. 


A  public  doud  has  mwfgy  effidmiclcs  because  It’s 
based  ou  a  shared-service  model  and  benefits  from 
ecanmnles  of  scale.  Do  Intenial  douds  have  the 
same  benefits?  Anytime  you  can  separate  the  virtual 
computations  horn  the  physical  infrastructure,  it  will 
reduce  costs  and  energy  use.  If  you  did  that  internal¬ 
ly,  you  wouldn’t  have  quite  the  ffiversity  of  users  that 
Google  has,  but  you  would  have  those  other  effects, 
the  economies  of  scale  and  the  feet  that  you  have  the 
separation  of  the  virtual  and  physical  servers.  For 
example,  that  means  you  wouldn’t  have  to  have  dual 
power  supplies  in  your  servers  but  could  just  have  the 


software  route  around  a  server  that  died.  The  cloud  is 
redefining  reliability,  which  also  saves  resources. 


VM’ve  saM  that  a  carbon  tax  on  dau  centers  Is 
inevitable  and  that  n  could  negatlvdy  affect  some 
dau  cenUrs.  Why?  We  need  to  reduce  our  emission 
of  greenhouse  gases  by  8o%  to  90%  by  the  middle  of 
this  century.  In  Older  to  do  that,  governments  need  to 
impose  a  price  on  carbon,  because  if  you  have  a  price, 
then  the  markets  will  filter  that  through  and  change 
behavior  in  an  efficient  way.  We’re  going  to  have  to 
have  a  price  on  carbon.  That  means  there  will  be  an 
effect  on  the  direct  electricity  use  by  data  centers. 
That  creates  a  business  risk  for  companies  that  site 
data  centers  in  places  with  high  coal  use  in  the  elec¬ 
tricity  sector,  for  example. 

But  electricity  from  a  coal-fired  ptant  can  be  much 
cheaper  than  other  types  of  power  sources,  would 
such  a  tax  wipe  out  any  uvings  from  locating  in  areas 
that  use  coal-fired  power  pUnts,  or  would  it  stiU  be 
cheaper  to  operate  there  versus,  say,  in  Manhattan? 

It  depends.  The  average  industrial  price  for  electric¬ 
ity  is  about  7  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  in  the  U.S.,  so  a 
2-cent  tax  on  top  of  7  cents  is  roughly  a  30%  increase. 
It’s  not  going  to  wipe  out  the  di&rence  between 
operating  a  data  center  in  New  Yoik  or  Wyoming.  My 
point  is  only  that  this  is  a  business  risk  that  you  need 
to  factor  in  when  deciding  where  to  put  a  data  center. 


Vou  talk  about  misplaced  incentives  that  work 
against  effldency  la  daU  centers.  What  are  the 
biggest  ones?  This  one  of  silos,  of  having  the  IT  and 
the  facilities  budgets  separate.  The  IT  folks  don’t  have 
an  incentive  to  spend  even  an  additional  dollar  on  a 
more  energy-efficient  server  because  the  savings  don’t 


three  years  ago.  Has  nothing  Changed?  I’m  sure  some 
companies  have  changed,  but  most  haven’t.  If  you 
changed  that,  a  lot  of  other  problems  would  go  away. 

How  will  data  centers  evolve  over  the  next  three 
years?  There’s  going  to  be  an  economic  trend  pushing 
people  more  toward  cloud  computing.  Internal  daU 
centers  are  going  to  see  more  and  more  pressure  on 
them.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they’re  going  to  be 
forced  to  change  because  their  costs  are  going  to  be 
higher  —  a  lot  higher  —  than  the  cloud  model. 

Boyond  what  wo  sac  with  doud  computing,  how 
much  mora  emciancy  can  wo  expect  to  squeeze  out 
of  data  centers?  We  have  a  vast  potential  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  this  IT  equipment,  and  by  "vast" 

I  mean  by  many  orders  of  magnitude.  We’re  very  far 
from  the  theoretical  limit.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  getting 
smarter  about  how  we  deliver  these  services. 

-  Interview  l9>  Rebeit  L.  Mitchell 
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IT  Budget  Reduction:  50% 

Stratus’s  CIO  describes  the  big  savings  his  com¬ 
pany  made  through  server  consolidation,  and  by 
adopting  virtualization  and  cloud  technologies. 


when  it  comes  to  innovation,  Stratus  is 
an  interesting  contradiction-eager  to 
try  new  technologies,  but  steadfastly 
committed  to  availability.  Below, 
technology  evangelist  Joe  Graves  shares 
early-adopter  successes  that  delivered 
on  demanding  customer  expectations. 


So  new  technologies  are  first  deployed  in 
test  environments;  then  we  work  our  way 
up  the  importance  stack  from  non^criticai 
to  mission-critical  areas.  By  the  time  we  get 
to  our  critical  appUcadons,  we’re  confident. 

HOW  has  the  technology  impacted  your 


STRATUS  TECHNOLOGIES 

Joe  Graves  is  an  industry 
leader  in  technologies  for 
infrastructure  avaiiability. 

As  CIO  for  Stratus  Technolo¬ 
gies,  he  reengineered  the 
company's  IT  environment 
for  maximum  uptime  using 
innovative  approaches  such 
as  virtualization  and  cloud 
computing. 
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Why  were  you  an  early  adopter  of 
virtualization  and  cloud  technologies? 
Stratus  IT  has  always  been  open-minded 
to  irmovation;  challenging  status  quo  to 
achieve  corporate  objectives.  With  virtual¬ 
ization,  in  particular,  the  true  business 
benefit  became  obvious  when  we  quickly 
offset  the  cost  of  servers  in  our  test  envi¬ 
ronment.  And  it  was  clear  that  Software- 
as-a-Service  (SaaS)  was  the  way  to  go  for 
major  applications  because  it  enabled  us  to 
provide  solutions  quickly,  without  asking 
for  gobs  of  resources. 

What  challenges  have  you  faced,  and 
how  did  you  overcome  them? 

For  virtualization,  we’ve  consolidated  as 
many  as  14  servers  into  one  server,  so  we 
couldn’t  risk  any  glitches.  We  address  this 
with  excellent  poUcy,  process  and  system 
management  practices,  while  using  our 
own  fault-tolerant  ftServer  hardware  to  help 
guarantee  24x7x365  availability.  Our  initial 
challenge  with  the  cloud  was  integration  and 
security.  We  needed  to  integrate  applications 
to  avoid  duplicate  data  entry,  so  we  ulti¬ 
mately  invested  in  a  third-party  integration 
tool.  For  security,  we  protect  data  by  using 
a  proxy  behind  the  firewall.  In  other  cases, 
we  keep  data  on-premise  and  then  link  to  it 
through  a  SaaS  application,  while  leveraging 
the  vendor’s  security  best  practices. 

How  do  you  prtoritize  the  rollout  of 
new  technology? 

We’re  innovative,  but  not  foolish.  As  early 
adopters,  we  may  face  some  teething  issues. 


Virtualization  and  cloud  irmovations  have 
allowed  IT  to  become  mote  agile  and  adap¬ 
tive.  We  have  a  fairly  efficient  and  lightweight 
IT  governance  pohey  primarily  because  we 
can  provision  servers  quickly  for  in-house 
solutions,  or  leverage  SaaS  for  major  applica¬ 
tion  deployments.  That  helps  us  respond 
to  business  demands  and  focus  on  strategic 
acthnties-beyond  keeping  the  lights  on. 

Where  did  you  realize  the  greatest 
cost  savings? 

In  the  last  eight  years.  We’ve  cut  the  IT  bud¬ 
get  by  more  than  50  percent.  We’ve  saved 
roughly  $22  million  in  CapX  by  consolidat¬ 
ing  ISO  servers  to  14  servers.  There’s  another 
$200,000  savings  in  recurring,  armualized 
expenses.  Since  we’re  maintaining  so  few 
servers,  we’ve  cut  administrative  costs  and 
enjoy  lower  power,  cooling  and  facilities 
expenses.  Meanwhile,  the  cloud  has  lowered 
the  cost  and  overhead  of  providing  solu¬ 
tions,  and  we’re  paying  less  for  things  like 
software  upgrades. 


The  contribution  to  our  high  customer  satis¬ 
faction  rating  comes  not  only  from  provid¬ 
ing  eustomized  tools  to  service  applications, 
but  also  by  ensuring  continuous  availability. 
That  100-pereent  availability  is  IT'S  number 
one  accountability,  and  we  get  there  through 
innovation  like  virtualization  and  cloud 
computing.  But  the  true  credit  lies  In  a  cor¬ 
porate  culture  that  is  very  customer  focused. 
IT  is  just  an  enabler  of  that  commitment. 
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It's  Past  Time  to  Drop 
The  CIO  Stereotypes 


isn't  it  time 
to  move 
away  from 
1980s  and 
1990s 
thinking 
about  CIOs? 


Tlwnitoallavis 

the  author  of 
The  New  Know: 
Innovation  Powered  by 
Analytici  and  executive 
direaorofthelT 
Leadership  Academy 
at  Florida  State  College 
at  lacksonville. 


I’VE  WRITTEN  here  lately  about  the  need  for  more  passion  within  IT. 
Now,  I  will  express  some  passion  of  my  own  in  defense  of  the 
profession,  and  its  leaders  in  particular. 

I’m  tired  of  people  making  generalizations  about  QOs.  It’s  been 
happening  for  30  years,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  stereotypes  just  keep  coming. 


are  500  CIOs  in  the  Fortune  500,  and  there  are 
too  CIOs  in  the  FTSE 100.  Each  of  those  CIOs  has 
a  unique  set  of  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Some  of 


This  frustrates  me,  because  in  my  view, 
it’s  potential  to  impact  the  world  in  a  positive  way 
has  never  been  greater.  To  appropriate  a  quote 
from  Thomas  Paine  about  something  else  entirely, 
we  ate  at  a  point  where,  with  passionate  action,  IT 
leaders  “have  it  in  our  power  to  begin  the  world 
all  over  again."  IT  leadership  has  never  been  more 
important  and,  apparently,  less  understood. 

Clearly,  not  everyone  agrees  with  me  that  we 
are  teetering  on  the  cusp  of  IT’s  greatest  era.  Case 
in  point:  Three  credential-rich  California  academ¬ 
ics  proclaim  in  The  Wall  Street  /oumol  that  “CIOs 
ate  last  among  equals." 

Shoddy  journalism  regardii^  the  business 
impact  of  information  technology  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  have  long 
lamented  that  paper's  misplaced  coverage  of  IT. 
The  Journal’s  top  voice  on  tedmology  matters 
focuses  on  what  happens  inside  the  device  rather 
than,  say,  the  business  value  and  market  capital¬ 
ization  impact  that  an  informed  mobility  strategy 
might  have  on  a  publicly  traded  company. 

Of  more  concern  is  the  May  24  /oumol  article 
by  Peter  S.  DeLisi,  Dennis  Mobe^  and  Ronald 
Danielson,  in  which  those  respected  academics 
tell  us  that  “most  CIOs  don’t  have  the  broad  busi¬ 
ness  understanding,  strategic  vision  and  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  that  it  takes  to  run  a  company  or  at 
least  play  a  bigger  role  in  running  one."  Are  any 
readers  having  a  Nick  Carr  “IT  Doesn’t  Matter" 
moment  of  d^vu? 

Let  me  throw  a  little  data  into  the  mix.  There 


them  ate  among  the  finest  business  leaders  on  the 
planet  today. 

Let  Go  of  Stereotypes 

And  yet  two  stereotypes  about  IT  profession¬ 
als  just  won’t  go  away.  One  is  that  IT  people 
don’t  understand  business;  the  second  is  that  IT 
people  lack  social  skills  —  that  we  ate  somehow 
semi-autistic  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  other 
carbon-based  life  forms.  Isn’t  it  time  for  society  at 
large  to  move  away  from  1980s  and  1990s  think¬ 
ing  about  CIOs? 

Isn’t  it  time  for  journalists  and  academics  to  let 
go  of  long^held  stereotypes  of  what  CIOs  know 
and  don’t  know? 

All  of  the  Fortune  500  CIOs  I’ve  met  know 
their  businesses  inside  and  out.  Most  of  the  IT 
professionals  who  appear  in  these  pages  know  the 
strategic,  tactical  and  technical  realities  of  their 
enterprises.  Any  CIO  who  has  completed  the  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  implementing  a  global  ERP  system 
knows  his  organization’s  business,  indeed,  every 
CIO  I  know  personally  has  business  insights  that 
his  company’s  CEO  is  eager  to  heat. 

To  portray  CIOs  as  geeks  and  machine-tenders 
is  as  anachronistic  and  distasteful  to  me  as 
notions  of  racial  or  national  supremacy. 

It’s  time  to  take  the  conversation  to  a  different 
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Monitoring  customer 
chatter  on  social 
networks  can  yield  big 
benefits,  especially 
if  IT  gets  involved. 

BYMARYBRANDEL 


COVER  STORY 

People  react  to  the  Publishers  Clearing  House  sweepstakes  in 
one  of  three  ways:  Some  hope  that  the  next  knock  on  the  door 
will  be  a  member  of  the  company’s  Prize  Patrol  carrying  a  giant 
check;  some  think  the  whole  thing  is  a  joke;  and  others  exploit 
its  brand  for  scams.  Tracking  the  buzz  from  all  three  types  —  and 
responding  to  it  —  has  grown  ever  more  complex  with  the  ^Mral* 
ing  growth  of  social  media,  says  Josh  Glantz,  vice  president  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Clearirrg  House  Online,  the  Internet  arm  of  the  con^ny  that  claims  t 
have  awarded  more  than  $200  million  in  prize  money  in  tlw  past  30  years. 

In  addition  to  a  small,  internal  social  media  team  that  uses  tools  like  Google 
Alerts,  Glantz  recently  hired  an  interactive  marketing  company  to  provide  a 
more  thorough  social  media  reputation  management  service.  It  provides  him 
with  rqxirts  and  analysis  all  the  chatter  on  blogs,  microblogs,  forums  and 
chat  rooms,  as  well  video-sharing  and  social  rretworking  sites. 

In  just  one  month,  Glantz  says,  these  efforts  uncovered  73  blog  posts  J 


cart:  Enterprise-level  sefvtes  nay  cost  tSOMO  to  <200^ 


innuly,  depening  on  the  sia  of  ttie  etigaiMient  and  on  ttie 
nuenl)errttDplcs,coiiipetitarsatrtliey«wrdstracked.Brand- 
nntiliDrliig  vetidots  charte  tSOO  to  per  OKinth.  There  ate 

also  free  opliiitB.  such  as  the  otidtw  tool  at  SodalMetitionupin. 


MM:  TO  get  the  most  for  your  monev,  focus  on  a  lew  rnetrics  that 
matter  to  the  business.  ROI  can  come  In  the  form  of  Improved 


MaaHaihv  Automated  systems  find  and  read  new  Items 
that  are  relevant  to  the  business,  such  as  blog  posts,  comment 


dtaissions  on  message  boards  and  Twmer  tweets.  Some  systems 
add  data  about  the  size  of  the  audience,  enabling  companies  to 


determine  the  degree  of  Mluence  the  source  has. 


COVER  STORY 

OKntioniDg  scaouoers  who  call  people  aiul  pretend  to  be  bom 
the  sweepstakes  giant.  “We  look  at  social  sentiment  very  aggres¬ 
sively.  because  we  have  a  sensitive  brand  to  protect,"  he  says. 

Monitoring,  analyzing  and  responding  to  what  consumers 
ate  saying  on  social  media  sites  are  no  longer  just  activities  for 
big-name  companies.  With  consumers  sharing  their  experiences 
through  TWitter,  Facebook,  YouTUbe  and  other  outlets  at  “the 
speed  of  thought,”  as  Gartner  Inc.  analyst  Toby  Bell  puts  it,  this 
is  quickly  becoming  an  essential  piece  of  any  company’s  risk 
management  and  customer  engagement  strategy. 

Sodal  media  monitoring  efforts  usually  start  in  marketing  or 
public  relations  departments.  But  as  they  become  more  impor¬ 
tant  arul  expand  to  other  areas  of  the  company,  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment  will  need  to  play  a  role. 

“These  systems  open  up  opportunities  that  cross  organiza¬ 
tional  silos,  and  CIOs  are  in  t^  right  position  to  understand 
the  teclmoiogy  layers  and  how  the  data  should  connect  to  the 
business  strategy,”  says  Nathan  Gilliatt,  principal  at  Social  Target 
LLC,  a  research  and  consulting  firm  in  Apex,  N.C. 

At  a  minimum,  he  says,  rr  leaders  should  urrderstand  the  goals 
of  social  media  monitoring  and  engagement  irritiatives.  And  as 

practices  mature,  they  should  help  to  combitie  soda!  media  analy¬ 

sis  with  data  bom  other  systems  to  gain  new  customer  insights. 

The  Clock  is  Ticking 

It's  a  big  challenge  not  only  to  draw  a  bead  on  what's  being  said 
on  social  trredia,  but  also  to  figure  out  how  to  respond  effectively 
—  and  to  do  so  within  an  increasin^y  compressed  time  span. 

“Companies  used  to  believe  a  24-to-AB-hour  response  time  was 
sufficient,  but  the  clock  has  been  reset,”  Bell  says.  “If  a  customer 
service  representative  doesn’t  respond  to  someone  complaitting 
fairly  quickly,  it  looks  like  I’m  ignoring  the  customer.” 

“Response  has  to  be  in  minutes,”  agrees  letemiah  Owyang,  a 
partrter  at  Altimeter  Group,  a  San  Mateo,  Calif-based  oonsadtancy. 
Think  of  celehated  incidents  that  brought  Domino's  Pizza  and 
the  makers  of  Motrin  unwanted  notoriety  —  the  former  from  an 
employee-made  video  that  offered  an  unpleasant  look  at  the  way 
pizzas  are  made,  atxl  the  latter  with  a  short-lived  ad  campaign  called 
“Motrin  Moms”  that  some  people  found  offensive.  Both  companies 
waited  mote  than  Z4  hours  to  respond  to  the  chatter  on  social  media, 
and  that  was  enough  time  for  the  incidents  to  enter  mainstream 
consciousness.  “Tweets  become  blog  posts,  YouTUbe  videos  or 
artirdes,”  Owyang  says.  “Companies  have  to  respond  in  teal  time." 

If  a  savvy  company  sees  a  Twitter  complaint  about  long  wait 
times  on  the  phone,  it  might  immediately  respond  with  an 
apology  atrd  offer  the  customer  a  discount  on  his  next  purchase. 

“The  risks  of  not  being  engaged  grow  as  consumers  test  this  with 
their  fovorite  companies,"  Bell  says.  And  whereas  it  once  might  have 
been  enough  to  monitor,  measure  and  react  to  specific  situations, 
it’s  now  imperative  to  engage  proactively  and  fiequently,  he  says. 

Besides,  companies  that  are  on  the  leading  e<^  of  social  media 
monitoring  are  putting  pressure  on  those  that  thought  they  could 
fly  under  the  ta^.  Bell  says.  Consider  these  examples: 

■  Comcast  Corp.  and  Zappos.com  are  both  known  for  ettgag- 
ing  customers  on  TWitter,  particularly  with  quick  responses  to 
complaints.  Zappos  CEO  Tony  Hsieh  now  has  1  million  Twitter  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  Conicast’s  Frank  Eliason  (ajea.  @conKastcares)  is  one 


the  data  further  or  ID  read  the  original  contem  sources. 


on  social  media.  Using  monitoring 
technology  from  Visible  Technologies 
Inc.,  Miaosoft  identifies  3,000  blog  and 
forum  posts  per  day  and  then  narrows 
them  down  to  400  posts  that  are  scored 
as  negative,  positive,  mixed  or  neutral. 

After  frirther  review,  the  et^agement 
team  responds  to  30  to  60  of  the  posts. 

■  Southwest  Airlines  Co.,  well  ,„W 

known  for  its  TWitter  communique  to  -F 

1  million  followers,  uses  software  from 
Radians  Technologies  Inc.  to  track  .  ' 

social  media.  That  helped  it  quickly 

respond  to  the  TWitter  storm  that  arose  j  I _ 

when  film  director  Kevin  Smith  com-  _ ^ _ 

plained  via  a  tweet  that  be  was  forced  off 
of  a  fli^t  for  being  too  frit. 

Not  Just  TWitter  Search 

The  field  of  social  media  monitoring  are  positive  or  1 

has  quickly  grown  beyond  simple  tools 
such  as  Google  Alerts  and  TWitter  Search  to  encompass  spec 
ized  digital  marketing  agencies  and  software-as-a-setvice  oBi 
ings  that  provide  analytics  via  a  dashboard. 

However,  the  allure  of  real-time  consumer  opinion  and  bra 
sentiment  available  on  social  media  —  along  with  growing  afr 
over  how  quickly  public  opinion  can  turn  against  you  online  - 
leading  companies  to  combine  social  media  dau  with  enterpr 
applications  such  as  customer  relationship  management  and  1 
ness  intelligence  systems.  As  that  happens,  monitoring-servio 
providers  are  adding  hooks  to  enterprise  appheations. 


come  to  the  table  with  an  enterprise  view.” 

Altimeter  calls  this  "social  CRM,"  which  Owyang  says  con 
prises  the  following  five  fundamental  processes: 

■  Monitoring. 

■  Mapping  (linking  social  profiles  to  customer  records). 

■  Management  (creating  business  rules  and  processes). 

■  Middleware  (enabling  data  to  flow  between  systems  and 
dashboards). 

■  Measurement  (using  B1  tools  to  identify  trends,  gauge  se 
ment  and  make  predictions). 

Sutesh  Vittal,  an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research  Inc.,  argues 
that  social  monitcaing  platforms  gather  data  but  don't  provide 
marketing  insights.  “Marketing  teams  need  a  process  in  place  t 
interpret  and  analyze  dau  and  pnxfaice  action¬ 
able  insighC  he  wrote  in  a  recent  report.  “This 
means  sharing  insights  with  all  from-end  and  . 

back-end  systems  like  CRM,  call  centers  and  t 

Web  sites  that  influence  customer  interac-  Ytlftf 

tions."  While  it's  possible  to  share  such  insights  I  j 

manually,  he  wrote,  “eventually  maiketers  must  UUui 


With  those  systems,  users  can  create 
or  update  entries  in  the  CRM  applica- 
*  tion  without  leaving  the  social  mxlij 
analysis  tool  and  send  the  information 
to  customer  support  teams.  The  episode 
is  captured  in  t^  customer  record  for 
future  reference.  Most  of  the  platforms 
P  V  also  offer  APIs  for  custom  integration 

with  other  software  systems,  Gilliatt  says. 

I  Recovering  a  Fumble 

*  “1^’  DitedTVlnc.  isagoodexampleofa 

company  that's  integrating  social  media 

_ _ dau  throughout  the  organization.  The 

_  company  began  investing  in  social 

platforms  more  than  five  years  ago,  says 
Charles  Miller,  director  of  digital  care  and 
yVlslM<TcdHiolo(les’  social  media  strategy,  and  today  K  uses 

htthcr  online  commenU  several  monitoring  tools.  One  is  Visible 

■  Technologies' online  monitoring  platform, 

which.  Miller  says,  converts  qualitative 
comments  into  a  quantitative  structure  to  he^  measure  consumer 
sentiment  and  identify  trends. 

Online  monitoring  has  proved  to  be  an  early-warning  system 
that  allows  DirecTV  to  respond  to  problems  quickly.  On  the 
opening  night  of  the  2009  college  football  season.  Miller  recalls, 
DirecTV’s  social  media  group  noted  chatter  about  the  loss  of 
a  high-definition  version  of  a  popular  sports  chatmeL  “Within 
two  to  three  minutes  of  spotting  this,  «e  notified  our  broad¬ 
cast  team,  who  went  into  immediate  channel-recovery  mode,” 
Miller  says.  Through  forums  and  other  online  venues,  the  team 


Eventually 

nun-ketersmust 


IS.  particularly  Salesforce.com,  GiUiatt  says.  ANALYST,  F( 


DiredTVs  IT  group  integrates  customers'  social  attributes 
into  its  CRM  system  so  that  dau  can  be  mined  for  insights  later. 
“As  CRM  social  integration  deepens.  IT  will  be  more  and  more 
involved,”  Miller  says. 

Social  media  insights  also  influence  product  design.  DirecTV's 
engineering  team  gets  comments  about  beta  offerings  from  its 
customer-run  online  community  and  incorporates  those  suggestions 
in  the  company's  products.  Miller  says.  "We  have  also  buih  relation¬ 
ships  with  brand  advocates  and  influencers,"  he  says.  For  example, 
he  adds,  “sharing  our  mobile  DVR  scheduler  with  iPhone,  Black- 
Beriy,  Android  and  Palm  enthusiascs  has  been  particularly  effective 
in  driving  adoption  rates  and  getting  feedback  on  the  [mobile]  apps.” 
In  the  future,  the  key  differentiator  will  be  how  organizations 
take  what  they  learn  from  monitoring  social 
media  and  share  it  with  product  managers, 

II  Miller  says. 

ally  Gartner's  Bell  agrees.  "Even  companies 

STTlIlSt  that  think  they  don't  have  a  consumer-facit^ 

C\/ctQmc  produa  will  be  surprised  to  know  they're 

byblvTlIlb  still  being  reviewed  or  reacted  to,"  be  says. 

IQp  "And  if  you  [aren’t]  participating  in  that,  it 

will  have  a  negative  effect"  ♦ 

RESEARCH  INC.  C(mUKtheratmarybmndet@veri^^ 
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Community  colleges  are  bursting 
at  the  seams,  as  students  clamor 
for  the  adaptive,  skllls-driven 
education  these  schools  offer  - 

all  at  rock-bottom  prices. 

BYMARYBRANDEL 


ft 


colleges  developing  programs  designed  to 
respond  to  market  needs,  such  as  those 


I  Howard  Rubin 


example,  has  applied  for  two  grants  to  develop  curricula  in  cloud 
computing  and  health  IT.  Macomh  has  also  appUed  for  two  grants 
—  one  for  coursework  in  electronic  health  records  and  another 
involving  network  design  for  health  care  providers.  Macomh  is 

added  a  degree  in  cranputer  game  design  to  meet  the  needs  of  that 
fost-growing  industry.  The  degree  is  supported  by  a  new  network¬ 
ing  lab,  just  completed  last  fall,  which  is  also  used  for  the  school's 
network  administration  and  security  curriculum. 

Meanwhile,  Seattle  Central  Corrununity  College  (SCCC)  used 
a  grant  from  the  Bill  &  Melinda  Gates  Foundation  to  renovate 
a  lo-year-old  computer  lah  and  provide  a  one-toone  ratio  of 
students  and  computers,  and  it  added  courses  in  hot  areas  such 
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Steer  Clear 

OF  CONSOLIDATION  POTHOLES 

Look  out  for  underpowered  servers,  configuration  snafus  and  scalability  issues. 

By  John  Edwards 


OE  lATRELL,  IT  manager  and  lead  programmer  at 
GetMyHomesValue.com,  a  real  estate  data  services 
company  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  knows  that  it's  all  too 
easy  for  even  a  knowledgeable  and  experienced  IT 
veteran  to  make  mistakes  while  managing  a  complex 
server<Dnsolidation  project.  “You  have  to  think  about 
everything,"  be  says.  “It  can  be  a  minefield." 

Server  virtualization  projects  are  usually  easy  to  justify  on 
both  financial  and  operational  grounds,  but  that  doesn't  make 
them  foolproof  to  execute.  Pitfalls  such  as  inadequate  planning, 
faulty  assumptions  or  foihire  to  quickly  detect  postdeployment 
glitches  can  entrap  consolidation  project  leaders  and  team 
members  at  almost  every  stage. 

“Every  time  [we]  felt  that  we  covered  every  base,  that  every 
single  thing  bad  bem  looked  at,  that's  when  the  danger  started,” 
says  Latrell,  whose  project  experienced  a  variety  of  woes,  including 
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underpowered  servers,  configuration  snafus  and  budget  constraints. 

Avoiding  disaster  while  keeping  a  complicated  consolidation 
project  on  schedule  and  within  budget  isn't  easy.  In  fact,  Latrell 
believes  that  making  at  least  a  few  mistakes  along  the  way  is 
inevitable.  “It  will  go  wrong:  Be  prepared,”  he  warns.  “On  the 
other  hand,  planning  and  learning  from  others  will  keep  you 
from  making  the  big  and  obvious  mistakes.” 

While  even  the  most  thorough  planning  can't  completely 
eliminate  project  mistakes,  building  a  detailed  virtualization 
design  and  deployment  strategy  will  help  minimize  the  number 
of  gotchas,  says  Justin  Gallagher,  senior  IT  consultant  at  KDSA 
Consulting  LLC  in  North  Andover,  Mass. 

“People  aren’t  spending  enough  time  thinking  about  the 
issues  of  the  existing  workloads  and  how  you  migrate  those  into 
a  virtual  environment,  and  what  does  that  mean  in  terms  of 
cost  structure,  ongoing  expense  and  high  availability,”  adds  Jeff 


u 


We  talked  to  three  or  four  hospitals  ahead  of  time  and 
learned  some  important  lessons  from  them. 


IC  MYNSTER,  IT  OPERATIONS  MANAGER.  MERCY  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  SX 


Nessen,  IT  consolidation  practice  manager  at  Logicalis,  a  systems 
integrator  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

Gallagher  says  that  consolidation  planning  also  needs  to 
address  an  organization’s  future  needs,  such  as  anticipated 
growth.  “Look  at  what  you’re  going  to  do  a  year,  three  years  and 
five  years  from  now,”  he  suggests.  “You  don’t  want  to  get  yourself 
in  a  situation  where  you  do  this  whole  big  upgrade  and  then  you 
find  you  need  more  [server  capacity]  later  on.” 

Jason  Cooper,  a  consultant  at  C/D/H  Technology  Considtants  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  agrees  that  every  consolidation  plan  needs 
to  address  scalability.  “We  often  run  into  issues  with  organizations 
that  either  didn't  allocate  enough  storage  or  simply  didn’t  correctly 
anticipate  the  amount  of  server  power  that  was  going  to  be  needed 
to  facilitate  their  server  consolidation  project,"  he  says. 

Planning  is  particularly  critical  when  managing  a  data  center 
with  outmoded  equipment  and  a  limited  budget.  When  Latrell 


streamline  the  collection  into  a  uniform  line  of  rack-mounted 
servers  and,  in  the  process,  winnow  the  total  number  of  units 
from  23  down  to  12. 

“We  understood  we  didn’t  have  the  budget  to  just  go  out  and 
buy  12  new  servers,  so  we  decided  to  purchase  the  machines  as 
we  could  afford  them,”  Latrell  says.  “We  planned  in  advance  to 
implement  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  it’s  worked  out  well.” 

‘Willy-nilly  Deployment’ 

Running  headlong  into  consolidation  without  fully  understand¬ 
ing  the  technology  involved  and  its  requirements  is  a  good  way 
to  doom  a  project  from  the  very  start.  “Most  mistakes  I’ve  seen 
are  made  when  someone  goes  out  and  buys  a  couple  copies  of 
virtualization  software,  implements  two  servers  and  then  just 
starts  migrating  things  onto  them  —  1  call  it  willy-nilly  deploy¬ 
ment,”  says  Nessen. 


SERVERS 

iniK  h  as  you  can  —  tlte  same  hypervisors,  the  same 
uiKlerh  ing  hardware  and  all  those  pieces.”  Nessen 

Compatibility  was  an  issue  for  Harvey  R.  Morris. 
l>resKk*ni  of  BL&S  Technologies  LLC.  an  IT  con¬ 
sultancy  that  is  working  toconsolidate  14  physical 
serwrs  to  |ust  four  or  five.  The  initial  strategy  called 
tor  an  exist  ing  serwr  to  back  up  a  new  virlualizatioii 
server,  but  that  lurired  out  to  bt*  impossible.  "The 
joldl  serwr  was  not  64-bit-cotnparible.  which  can  be 
a  problem  if  you're  running  a  64-bit  (grating  system 
ftn  the  new  server.”  Morris  say-s.  Fortunately,  tlw? 
mistake  was  caught  in  lime  and  a  different,  compat¬ 
ible  system  was  used. 

Eric  Mynster.  IT  (operations  manager  at  .Mercy 
.MeiiHirial  Hospital  System  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  says  he 
was  able  to  gather  insight  from  colleagues  at  several 

or  four  hospitals  ahead  of  time  and  learned  some 
important  lessons  from  them.”  he  says. 

TIh*  two  best  tips  he  got;  Use  virtualization  migra¬ 
tion  -soliware.  and  use  portable  storage  technology 
to  qiiickiv  and  conveniently  move  data  from  renrole 

A  Little  Bit  of  Luck 

Mytistrr  fcls  he  was  lucky  because  his  profeci  began 
|usi  a  ciiupleor muniFis  afier  the  ocher  hospitals  had 
compleie«l  tlwirs.  "So  we  already  knew  the  pitfalls. 

Meanwhile,  he  worked  lo  ensure  that  older  servers 
would  be  up  to  the  job.  "About  50  of  the  servers  were  any¬ 
where  front  tha-e  to  10  wars  old."  Mynster  says.  "Anytime 
vou're  lalkmp  about  moving  hardware  that's  been  in 
place  lor  10.  nine  or  eight  years,  you  get  nervous." 

Before  the  changeover,  half  of  Mercy's  200  servers  were  located 
on-site,  w  hile  the  other  half  were  based  .it  a  third-party  vendor 
located  more  than  an  hour  away  from  the  hospital.  Mynster  used 
Nowll  Inc.'s  PbieSpin  Migrate  to  convert  and  transfer  data  stored 
on  the  100-plus  servers  located  at  its  hosted  server  vendor  to  its  in- 
house  data  center.  .A  consolidation  ratkiof  18:1  allowed  the  on-site 
servers  to  absorb  the  extra  load  with  no  problems. 

The  software  allowed  Mercy's  systems  integrator.  C/D/H.  to  ef¬ 
fectively  virtualize  the  servers  ahead  of  time.  The  firm  captured 
the  remote  server  images  onto  USB  storage,  ran  them  through 
a  sy  nchronization  process  and  brought  the  new  machines  live 
before  the  off  site  serwrs  were  disconnected.  The  approach  gaw 
.Mynster  and  his  team  the  lime  they  needed  to  clieck  for  any- 
lurking  operational  glitches. 

The  process  "allowed  us  to  do  a  very  fa.vt  migration. "  Mynster 
says.  The  work  —  from  finalization  of  plans  to  implementation 
—  took  just  under  three  months. 

Nor  paying  attention  to  error  logs  and  other  system-generated 
clues  is  perhaps  the  biggest  postdeploymeni  mistake  made  in 
consolidation  efforts.  Lairell  says  his  shop  once  had  lo  deal  with 
an  incidem  involving  that  type  of  owrsighl. 

"We  have  lots  of  little  programs  that  send  e-mails  out;  some 
of  those  programs  stay  asleep  for  months  at  a  time,"  he  explains. 
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SERVER  PROJECTS 
,  ,  REQUIRE  , 

Homework 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


of  the  iorious  consoBdalian  uchniques  and  technokigies 


lde^tl^  exactly  mdiat  you  hope  to  accomplish  in  terms 
of  scope,  performance  and  costs  before  you  begin 
designing  the  system. 


^  and  oltwr  key  points  wM  hetp  you,  your  team  and 


external  partners  stay  on  track. 


HMO  SWKMT.  As  with  any  major  IT  proiea  getting  buy-in 
from  stakehoWets  is  essential  for  a  successful  consolidation 
Initiative.  Male  sure  yixr  business  users  understand  the  benefils. 


One  of  those  routines  wasn't  correctly  updated  during  the  vir¬ 
tualization  conversion.  "Somebody  had  used  the  domain  name 
for  the  name  of  the  server,  and  we  didn't  see  it. "  Latrell  says. 

One  day,  the  routine  woke  up  and  began  sending  e-mail  that  was 
undeliverable.  "It  showed  up  in  the  erne  log.  "  he  recalls. 

The  problem  was  easy  to  fix.  "We  went  into  the  code,  found 
the  problem,  pointed  that  particular  set  of  code  to  tlie  new  server 
and  then  located  all  the  mail  that  went  out  from  that  particular 
process  and  re-sent  it  manually,"  Latrell  says. 

With  fewer  servers  in  play,  many  enterprises  make  the  mistake 
of  cutting  back  on  support  and  backup  technokigies  w  he.n  they 
should  actually  be  reinforcing  their  safety  nets. 

"When  you've  got  to  machines  running  on  a  single  physical- 
machine,  that  power  supply  really  needs  to  be  at  a  good  level  and 
your  cooling  needs  to  be  right.  "  says  Steven  Meek,  president  of  The 
Fulcrum  Group  Inc.,  a  systems  integrator  in  Keller,  Texas.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  foundational  things  that  need  to  be  in  place  before  you 
consolidate  your  servers. " 

Finally,  Latrell  says  that  even  as  he  worked  to  avoid  mistakes, 
he  kept  one  basic  thought  in  mind:  "If  there's  trouble.  I'm  the  one 
the  boss  talks  to.  The  buck  stops  here."  ♦ 

Edwards  is  a  technology  writer  itt  the  Phiwnix  area.  Coniact  liiiii  at 


SERVERS 


hardware  platform  and  your  software  environment  as 
much  as  you  can  —  the  saitK  hypervisors,  the  same 
underlying  hardware  and  all  th<»  pieces,”  Nessen 
explains. 

Compatibility  was  an  issue  for  Harvey  R.  Morris, 
president  of  BL&S  Technologies  LLC,  an  IT  con- 
sukancy  that  is  working  to  consolidate  14  physical 
servers  to  just  four  or  &ve.  The  initial  strategy  called 
for  an  existing  server  to  back  up  a  new  virtualization 
server,  but  that  turned  out  to  be  impossible.  “The 
[old]  server  was  not  64-bit-compatible,  which  can  be 
a  problem  if  you’re  running  a  64-bit  operating  system 
on  the  new  server,”  Morris  says.  Fortunately,  the 
mistake  was  caught  in  time  and  a  different,  compat¬ 
ible  system  was  used. 

Eric  Mynster,  IT  operations  manager  at  Mercy 
Memorial  Hospital  System  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  says  he 
was  able  to  gather  insight  from  colleagues  at  several 
other  area  health  care  facilities.  “We  talked  to  three 


servers  to  the  organization’s  on-site  systems. 


A  Little  Bit  Of  Luck  ■ 

Mynster  feels  he  was  hjcky  because  his  project  began 
just  a  couple  (Smooths  after  the  other  hospitals  had 
completed  theirs.  “So  we  already  knew  the  pitfolls, 
and  we  wrote  our  plan  around  thaC  he  says. 

Meanwhile,  he  worked  to  ensure  that  older  servers 
would  be  up  to  the  job.  “About  so  ofthe  servers  were  any- 
where  hom  three  to  10  years  old,”  Mynster  says.  “Anytime 
you’re  talking  about  moving  hardware  that’s  been  in 
place  for  10,  nine  or  eight  years,  you  get  nervous.” 

Before  the  changeover,  half  of  Mercy’s  200  servers  were  located 
on-site,  while  the  other  half  were  based  at  a  third-party  vendor 
located  mme  than  an  hour  away  horn  the  hospital.  Mynster  used 
Novell  Inc.’sPbteSpin  Migrate  to  convert  and  transfer  data  stored 
on  the  loo-phis  servers  located  at  its  hosted  server  vendor  to  its  in- 
house  data  center.  A  consolidation  ratio  of  18:1  allowed  the  on-site 
servers  to  absorb  the  extra  load  with  no  problems. 

The  software  allowed  Mercy’s  systems  integrator,  C/D/H,  to.ef- 
fectively  virtualize  the  servers  ahead  of  time.  The  firm  captured 
the  remote  server  images  onto  USB  stmage,  ran  them  through 
a  synchronization  process  and  brought  the  new  machines  live 
before  tile  off-site  servers  were  discrmnected.  The  approach  gave 
Mynster  and  his  team  the  time  they  needed  to  check  for  any 
lucking  operational  glitches. 

The  process  “allowed  us  to  do  a  very  fast  migration,”  Mynster 
says.  T^  work  —  from  finalization  of  plans  to  implementation 
—  took  just  under  three  months. 

Not  payir^  attention  to  error  logs  and  other  system-generated 
clues  is  perhaps  the  hugest  postdeployment  mistake  nuule  in 
consolidation  efifixts.  LatrdI  says  his  shop  once  had  to  deal  with 
an  incident  involving  that  type  of  oversight. 

“We  have  lots  of  little  programs  that  send  e-mails  out;  some 
of  those  programs  stay  asleep  for  months  at  a  time,”  he  explains. 


One  of  those  routines  wasn’t  correctly  updated  during  the  vir¬ 
tualization  conversion.  “Somebody  had  used  the  dcsnain  name 
for  the  name  of  the  server,  and  we  didn’t  see  iC  Latrell  says. 

One  day,  the  routine  woke  up  and  began  sending  e-mail  that  was 
undeliverable.  “It  showed  up  in  the  error  log,”  he  recalls. 

The  problem  was  easy  to  fix.  “We  went  into  the  code,  found 
the  problem,  pointed  that  particular  set  of  code  to  the  new  server 
and  then  located  all  the  mail  that  went  out  from  that  particular 
process  and  re-sent  it  manually,”  Latrell  says. 

With  fewer  servers  in  play,  many  enterprises  make  the  mistake 
of  cutting  back  on  support  and  backup  technologies  when  they 
should  actually  be  teinforcir^  their  safety  nets. 

“When  you’ve  got  to  machines  running  on  a  single  [Aysical 
machine,  that  power  supply  really  needs  to  be  at  a  good  level  and 
your  coolir^  needs  to  be  ri^”  says  Steven  Meek,  president  of  The 
Fulcrum  Group  Inc.,  a  systems  integrator  in  Keller,  Texas.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  foundational  things  that  need  to  be  in  place  before  you 
consolidate  your  servers.”  , 

Fmally,  Latrell  says  that  even  as  he  worked  to  avoid  mistakes, 
he  kept  one  basic  thought  in  mind:  “If  there’s  trouble.  I’m  the  one 
the  b^  talks  to.  The  buck  steps  here.”  ♦ 
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Prudential  is  proud  to  rank  among  Computerworld's 
“Top  100  best  places  to  work  in  IT”  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row.  To  learn  more  about  our  exciting 
opportunities  visit  jobs.prudential.com. 
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E-mail  Shortcut  Sounds  Alarm 

A  look  at  the  comps- 
thatemploveesareof'  id* 


Surprises  oe  ten  dictate  where 
I  ibcus  my  attention.  And  what 
makes  a  surprise  a  surprise,  of 
course,  is  that  you  never  know 
where  the  next  one  will  come 
from.  This  week,  it  was  the  company 
chat  board. 

Our  chat  board,  which  is  part  of  the 
company  intranet,  draws  a  fair  amount 
of  employee  input,  covering  everything 
from  advice  on  international  travel  to 
ideas  about  innovation  and  technology. 
We  don’t  have  a  formal  process  for  mod¬ 
erating  these  discussions, 
but  I  like  to  check  in 
when  time  allows.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  time  doesn’t 
allow  often  enough.  And 
when  I  logged  on  the 
other  day,  I  found  a  days-old  posting 
describing  a  way  to  configure  a  Microsoft 

e-mail  without  using  VPN  software. 

My  face  fiushed;  I  knew  immediately 
we  had  a  problem.  A  couple  of  years  ^ 

I  had  asked  the  Exchange  administrator 
to  disallow  RPC  over  HTTPS,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  do  this  work-around. 

RPC  over  HTTPS,  although  secure  in 
transit,  doesn’t  provide  for  encryption  at 
rest,  and  that  puts  our  company  data  at 


risk.  I’m  never  happy  about  that. 

The  only  exception  to  our  remote- 
access  requirement  of  two-factor 
authentication  and  VPN  is  the  use  of 
Microsoft  Outlook  Web  Access  (OWA) 

when  outside  the  corporate  network  on  a 

shared  machine  —  at  an  Internet  kiosk, 
for  example.  1  would  rather  not  have  this 

exception,  but  our  budget  at  the  time 

made  buying  an  additional  2,000  tokens 
impossible.  Still,  I’m  generally  comfort¬ 
able  with  this  arrangement  because 
the  only  way  e-mail  could  remain  on  a 
shared  system  once  an 
employee  closed  the 
browser  would  be  for 
the  employee  to  save  it 
to  the  local  PC,  which 
is  an  extra  step  that 
seems  unUkely  to  be  taken. 

The  discovery  of  the  VPN  work-around 
led  me  to  take  a  closer  look  at  our  mail 
configuration,  and  I  found  out  that  our 
firewall  allows  for  outbound  POP  (Post 
Office  Protocol)  and  IMAP  (Internet 
Message  Address  Protocol).  That  means 
employees  can  use  their  Outlook  clients 
to  receive  mail  from  other  accounts,  such 
as  Web  mail.  There  are  huge  risks  with 
this.  For  one  thing,  any  mail  entering 
our  netwoifc  in  this  way  would  bypass 


our  spam  filters,  caning  us  up  not  only 
to  more  spam  for  that  user,  but  also  to 
phishing  expeditions  and  other  threats. 
In  addition,  we  can’t  guarantee  that  the 
external  mail  server  being  used  by  the 
client  is  not  used  by  spammers  as  a  relay 
server.  That  could  land  our  company  on 
a  blacklist.  And  finally,  if  an  employee 
used  the  secure  version  of  these  pro- 
tocok,  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  scan  the 
content  of  the  e-mails  with  our  data  leak 
prevention  software. 

What  NOW? 

I  have  some  work  to  do.  The  simplest 
thing  would  be  to  just  turn  everything 
off,  but  that’s  not  something  I  would  do 
without  checking  the  consequences  first. 
Therefore,  I  must  determine  whether 
there  are  any  legitimate  business  users 
for  both  the  RPC/HTTPS  and  the  POP/ 
IMAP  protocols.  (I’ve  already  learned 
that  several  of  our  executives  who  serve 
on  other  boards  of  directors  use  POP/ 
IMAP  to  download  that  e-mail  into  their 
clients.)  Once  I’ve  done  that,  I  can  deal 
with  any  exceptions  and  send  out  an 
announcement  about  the  termination  of 
these  two  dubious  features.  That  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  make  me  very  popular,  since 
these  features  are  considered  productiv¬ 
ity  enhancement  tools. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  our  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  situation  has  improved,  it 
could  be  a  good  time  to  revisit  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  configurit^  two-feictor  authenti¬ 
cation  for  OWA.  1  also  plan  to  ask  Micro¬ 
soft  if  RPC  over  HTTPS  can  be  secured 
to  prevent  untrusted  or  unauthorized  PCs 
from  downloading  rrorporate  e-mail.  ♦ 
This  week’s /oumol  is  written  fy  a  real 
security  nuinqger,  -Mathias  HiHrman," 
whose  name  md  em/doyer  have  been  disguised 
for  obvious  reasons.  Contact  him  at  mathias_ 
thuroum^yohoocom. 
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iP  BART  PERKINS 

Have  You  Mapped 
Your  Data  Today? 


Can  your 
data  be 
mapped?  It's 
estimated 
that  95% 
of  all  data 
contains 


references. 


managing  partner  at 

Leverage  Partners 
Inc.,  which  helps 
organizations  invest 
well  in  IT.  Contact 
him  at  BartPerkins@ 
LeveragePartners.com. 


Are  you  connecting  your  data  to  a  map?  You  should.  Attractive  and 
easy  to  understand,  map-based  presentations  often  make  patterns 
more  obvious  than  charts  and  graphs  do.  Many  organizations  are 
discovering  the  power  of  geographic  information  systems  to  incor¬ 
porate  location-specific  data  into  effective  visual  presentations. 


Recently,  I  learned  that  20  years  ago  special¬ 
ists  were  asserting  that  80%  of  all  data  contains 
geographical  references.  That  sounded  high,  so 
I  asked  Stuart  Hamilton,  GIS  program  director 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  to  clarify. 

His  estimate:  95%  is  more  accurate  today.  New 
technology  is  partially  responsible,  including  cell 
phones,  GPS  devices  and  electronic  toll  collectors. 

Government  users  pioneered  GIS  for  monitoring 
laries,  water  run-off,  population  move- 
d  more.  GIS  is  widely  used  to  coordinate 
evacuations  and  emergency  supplies  and  monitor 
the  spread  of  diseases,  among  other  things. 

On  the  business  side,  distribution  companies 
have  used  GIS  to  monitor  and  manage  their  fleets 
for  years.  Eneigy  companies  have  used  seismic  data 
to  determine  drilling  locations.  And  for  consum¬ 
ers,  mapping  software  has  been  combined  with 
location-based  information  to  create  easily  under¬ 
stood  maps  that  can  show  everything  from  the  air 
quality  in  certain  areas  to  the  locations  of  public 
restrooms,  high-crime  zones  or  Kentucky's  bourbon 
distilleries  —  the  possibilities  are  endless. 

If  you  think  GIS  has  a  place  in  your  business, 
prepare  to  address  challenges  like  these: 

■  GIS  increases  IT  demand.  GIS  will  enable 


abouiKl.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  is  developing  an  in-home  GPS  for  blind 
people.  And  as  users  comprehend  the  power  of 
GIS,  they  demand  more  GIS-related  services. 

a  DaU  volumes  grow  rapidly.  GIS  requires 
a  location  tag  for  each  data  point  Many  orga¬ 


nizations  start  with  ZIP  codes,  but  GIS  usually 
demands  more  precise  locations:  longitude, 
latitude  and  elevation.  Many  GIS  applications  also 
require  time  stamps  for  every  measurement. 

n  New  expertise  is  required.  I  always  thought 
longitude  and  latitude  were  constant.  They  are.  as 
long  as  you  know  which  type  you're  using.  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  mapping  approaches: 
a  GIS  needs  to  specify  the  data  standi  used. 
Moreover,  the  widely  used  World  Geodetic  System 
is  updated  periodically,  so  data  must  specify  a 
version:  WGS  t984.  WGS 1972,  etc.  State  and  local 
governments  typically  use  the  much  simpler  Sute 
Plane  Coordinate  System,  which  ignores  the  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  Earth  but  is  accurate  for  local  use. 
GIS  programmers  must  learn  geospatial  concepts 
and  choose  among  specialized  development  envi¬ 
ronments  and  spatial  data  management  systems. 

■  GIS  can  be  expensive.  You  need  new  data,  toob 
arvl  skills.  Open-source  tools  and  free  geospatial  data 
are  adequate  for  creating  a  Google  Maps  masbup  or 
for  piloting  business  projects.  But  most  organizations 
find  that  effective  GIS  requires  more  granular  (and 
often  expensive)  data.  Filially,  GIS  programming  is 
highly  specialized.  A  developer  typically  requires 
significant  training  to  become  productive. 

It's  easy  to  plan  for  tomorrow's  weather  by 
watching  The  Weather  Channel's  progressive 
weather  map.  Businesses  will  soon  use  similar 
maps  to  analyze  and  predict  where  their  customers 
live,  work,  shop  and  travel.  Your  competitors  will 
use  GIS  soon.  Don't  be  the  last  company  to  adopt 
this  valuable  technology.  ♦ 
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MARKETPLACE 


MARKETPLACE 


Law  Firms 
IT  Consultants 
Staffing 
Agencies 

Are  you 
frequently 
placing  legal  or 
immigration 
advertisements? 

Let  us 
help  you 
put  together 
a  cost  effective 
program  that 
will  make  this 
time-consuming 
task  a  little 
easier. 


OPINION 
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Thecon- 
sumerization 
of  IT  is 
becoming 
a  landslide, 
but  rm  not 
sure  many 
enterprises 
are  all  that 
aware  of  it 


ScatFkMltis 

editor  in  chief. 
YoucanconUct 
him  at  sfinnie@ 


scornNNiE 

The  Rise  of  Consumer  Tech 


How  IS  YOUR  comptany  handling  the  rising  tide  of  consumer  smart¬ 
phones,  like  the  iPhone? 

I’ve  asked  that  question  of  a  lot  of  IT  professionals  over  the 
past  couple  of  years.  Here’s  one  response:  “We’re  fully  behind  the 


iPhone  at  my  company.  We’re  replacing  BlackBer- 
ries  where  and  when  we  can.  The  iPhone  user  ex¬ 
perience  trumps  [our  ITj  management  concerns. 
We  make  it  happen  hr  the  ones  who  want  it."  But 
I've  also  heard  the  contrasting  view,  the  one  you 
might  sum  up  as,  “We  have  out  users  so  lockH 
down,  we  don’t  worry  about  the  iPhone  or  its  ilk.” 

IT  pros  who  answer  either  way  underestimate 
their  users  or  the  degree  of  trouble  multiple  types 
of  half-secured  consumer  devices  can  get  them 
into.  You  may  be  handling  it  now,  but  how  about 


own  iPads  m  sitnilar  devices?  How  about  when  the 


the  number  of  smartphones  being  released?  And 
many  users  have  two  or  three  of  these  devices. 

The  consuroerizatioa  of  IT  is  becoming  a  land¬ 
slide,  big  enough  to  have  its  own  acronym  —  I  nom¬ 
inate  “ColT.”  But  Tm  no 
all  that  aware  of  it 


Omputerworld  recently  tan  a  story  about  an 
Exchatige  ActheSytK  issue  that  apparently  causes 
Apple’s  iPhone  4,  or  arty  device  tutming  Apple’s 
iOS  4  mobile  operating  system  (the  iPad  will  get  it  in 
SeptemberX  to  hang  on  the  Exthange  server  if  it  can’t 
get  synced  right  away.  Server  admins  are  not  going  to 
like  that.  And  I  don't  really  need  to  lay  out  for  you  all 
of  the  more  profound  security  and  comphanoe  issues. 

So  IT  organizations  need  to  think  this  through. 


absolutely  going  to  need  help,  whether  it’s  home¬ 


grown  or  an  enterprise  applkatioa  such  as  Sybase’s 
iAnywhere  or  BoaTone’s  Mobile  Service  Manage¬ 
ment  The  drtK  to  think  about  this  is  now.  Mobile 


advantages  to  their  users.  Have  you  even  Bguted  out 
what  the  potential  dangers  are  ^  your  comparry? 


Most  IT  organizations  don’t  have  a  lot  of  information 

CoIT  is  being  driven  by  the  arrival  of  increasing 
useful  mobile  technologies  and  the  persistence  of  the 
economic  downturn,  which  has  pushed  people  to 
work  longer  hours  and  merge  th^  profossic^  and 
personal  lives.  But  CoTT  isnY  just  about  mobile  devices. 

The  rise  of  interest  in  Web  z.obased  social  tools 
for  business  use  (also  known  as  Enterprise  2.0)  is  in 
tnarry  ways  a  sister  trend.  Busirress  people  are  weary 
of  complex,  monolithic  software.  They  want  ligbt- 
weigfat,  Webhased  tools  that  echo  the  feel,  and  even 
sometimes  the  puipose,  of  social  media  apps  like 
Facebook,  Linkedln  and  TVvitter.  They  want  to  blend 


it's  all  about  rtrultitaskitig.  They  warn  slick  devices 
that  unify  all  aspects  of  their  lives.  And  they  want  to 
be  able  to  use  that  software  on  their  devices  for  busi- 


Think  the  iPad  has  no  business  use?  I  expected 
that  to  be  so,  but  I  was  wrong  Tm  hearing  that  many 
enterprises  have  hundreds  of  iPads  that  they  know 
about  being  used  for  business  purposes.  For  example. 


CoIT  is  an  accidental  revolution,  a  change  in  the 
way  peojde  wwk  and  the  IT-related  tools  they  use. 
After  20  or  so  years  of  iteration,  smartphones  have 
stopped  being  the  product  of  too  much  compto- 
tttise.  At  the  same  time,  more  and  more  butdness  is 


conducted  by  simple  apps  running  in  the  cloud  or 
on  your  smartphone  (or  both).  All  this  is  potentially 
a  lot  less  under  your  orgatrization’s  contrcd  than 
most  business  activities  used  to  be. 

Like  marry  end  users,  I  have  an  iPad  and  an 
iPhone  4,  and  I’m  not  giving  them  up  There’s  a 
lot  for  IT  to  Bgure  out.  • 
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